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advantage, into a union with those from whose principles
we wholly disagree."
The whole tons of the speech was that of a statesman
who feels that the flowing tide is with him. The Whig
party was disintegrated; the force of political attraction
carried over its more timid elements to the Conservatives,
while the force of political repulsion severed its centre
from its left Content to rule the country through the
dissensions of his opponents, the Conservative leader
was little minded to hasten his return to Downing Street.
But the summons came almost unexpectedly in the
following year. In 1838 the Whigs, at the price of
abandoning the principle of appropriationJLjwere at last
allowedjojsettl^the question of the Irish tithe. In
1839 a fresh humiliation was inflicted on them by the
formal censure in the House of Lords of the principles
on which Normanby and Morpeth, admirably aided by
Drummond, had-maintained tranquillity in Ireland with-
out the aid of exceptional repressive legislation. Lord
John Eussell insisted that the credit of the Government
should be restored by a vote of confidence in the House
of Commons, having especial reference to the Irish policy
of the Government. Projects of coalition again filled
the air of Downing Street and Whitehall. Lord John
Eussell was weary of the strife, shattered in health by
his political labours, and broken in spirit by the recent
loss of his wife. He was not unwilling to accept defeat,
and, avoiding an immediate dissolution, to offer Peel his
independent support. Peel was apprised of his views
and urged to -moderate his tone in the impending debate
on the vote of confidence, in order to secure the ulterior
co-operation of the Whigs. He consented reluctantly